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Introduction 


As one ventures into the rich tapestry of Arabic literature, a recurrent 
theme comes to light—the recurring presence and symbolism of the cat. The 
present study, therefore, embarks on an exploration of this fascinating theme, 
delving into the many roles, representations, and symbolic significances of the 
cat within the diverse landscape of Arabic literary tradition. Arabic literature, 
celebrated for its depth and dynamism, offers a fertile ground for the study of 
symbolic animal figures. The cat, in particular, surfaces as an intriguing and 
multifaceted symbol, embodying a range of connotations and interpretations 
across various works. Its portrayal not only mirrors the socio-cultural and 
historical contexts of the literary works but also shapes and reflects the 
underlying values, beliefs, and attitudes of the society they emerge from. From 
the ancient tales, classical poetry, to contemporary prose, the cat's depiction 
spans an extensive temporal and stylistic spectrum. A critical analysis of these 
varied depictions allows for a deeper understanding of its broader symbolic 
and cultural roles. The cat’s narrative presence is not a mere incidental detail 
but often a purposeful narrative strategy—employed by authors to 
communicate complex themes, to advance plot developments, or to evoke 
specific emotional responses. This study thus aims to illuminate the inherent 
symbolic depth of the cat as a literary figure and elucidate its nuanced role 
within the narrative frameworks. Through this, the objective is to deepen the 
reader's appreciation of the thematic richness and cultural resonance of Arabic 


literature. 


In terms of methodology, this research navigates the intersection of 
literary analysis and cultural studies. The literary works featuring the cat are 
subjected to a rigorous textual examination—paying particular attention to the 
interplay of narrative context, characterization, and symbolic meaning. In 
tandem, the cultural and historical backdrops of these literary works are 
probed, offering a well-rounded understanding of the cat’s significance within 
the socio-cultural milieu of the times. The exploration of the cat in Arabic 
literature, as proposed in this study, opens a window into the intricate interplay 


between literature and culture. It invites readers to recognize the power of 
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symbolism in literature and the ways in which a seemingly simple creature, 
such as a cat, can carry profound cultural and symbolic weight. This research, 
therefore, serves as a testament to the richness and depth of Arabic literature 


and its enduring cultural significance. 
The Cat as a Literary Device in Arabic Works 


The domestication of the feline species, an animal universally 
cherished, possesses a narrative both ancient and elusive. When considering 
the Arab world, the origins of this domestication process remain largely 
concealed, largely due to the comparably late emergence of Arabic literature 
relative to the established antiquity of feline domestication. In contrast to 
Europe, where the domestic cat appears in literature dating back to the 4th 
century, the presence of felines is not documented in Arabic works until the 
5th or 6th centuries. It is imperative, however, to note that the earliest surviving 
Arabic texts also stem from this era, suggesting a probable existence of the 
domestic cat in Arab societies significantly prior to its literary documentation. 
A comprehensive examination of the felines role in the Orient provides 
additional insights. Egypt, renowned for its profound respect for felines, offers 
ample evidence supporting a historical symbiosis between humans and cats. 
Archaeologists have discovered a myriad of cat mummies and literary 
references to cats, alongside their artistic representations. This substantial 
body of evidence leaves little room for doubt that the path of feline 
domestication in the east of the Red Sea mirrored its counterpart to the west 
(Naor, 1928, pp. 276-278). 


The cradle of the domestic cat is conjectured to have been Nubia and 
the Libyan Desert. Cats were subsequently transported northward, where they 
occupied a revered place in Egyptian religious practices as adversaries of 
snakes. Over time, their utility was recognized in the control of mouse 
populations, and they were conditioned for hunting. Among various feline 
species, Felis maniculata emerged as the most successfully domesticated due 
to its docility and adaptability to domestic settings. This species proliferated 


around the Red Sea, eventually reaching Arabia, where it continues to exist as 
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the common domestic cat (Felis maniculata domestica). Interestingly, the 
narrative of feline domestication shares striking similarities with the 
domestication of the jungle cat, another creature whose mummified remains 
have been found and which was employed as a hunting animal in Egypt. The 
jungle cat, akin to the feline, continues to be used for hunting in Arab societies. 
This parallel domestication trajectory can likely be attributed to the analogous 
environmental conditions in both Egypt and Arabia, where the existence of 
mice and snakes necessitated a natural predator. ‘The transition of the feline 
from a wild to a domestic creature likely necessitated little more than an 
environmental change and acclimatization to human interaction. The inherent 
instincts of felines to hunt mice and snakes were undoubtedly leveraged by the 
inhabitants of these regions from an early period. Therefore, hypotheses 
suggesting a much later advent of the domestic cat in Arabia appear 


predominantly speculative (Naor, 1928, pp. 276-278). 


While the term “dog” is consistently represented across various 
Semitic languages, enabling us to trace back to a Proto-Semitic root “kalb’, the 
term for “cat” lacks such linguistic consistency, with diverse representations 
across these languages. A similar pattern can be observed within Indo- 
European languages, where a coherent term for “dog” can be reconstructed, 
but a consistent term for “cat” remains unidentified. The lack of a consistent 
term for “cat” in both Semitic and Indo-European language families can be 
ascribed to the timeline of animal domestication. The domestication of the cat 
took place considerably later than that of the dog, a time when the Semitic and 
Indo-European languages were already branching out into their respective 
linguistic subsets (Huehnergard, 2008, pp. 407; see Wiedemann, 1926, pp. 24- 
26). 


In accordance with the richness of the Arabic language, there are 
numerous terms for the cat. Most of these are authentic Arabic expressions, 
painting a picture of the sounds made by the animal or describing its 
characteristics. A smaller portion (3 out of 19) has been borrowed from other 
languages and has only later become naturalized. Interestingly, there is an 


anecdote associated with the variety of names for a cat. In this tale, a Bedouin 
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catches a cat, yet he is unaware of the creature's identity. Throughout his 
journey, he encounters several people, each of whom provides a different name 
for the cat when asked about its identity. Inspired by the myriad of names, the 
Bedouin decides to sell the cat, hoping it might bring him considerable fortune 
due to its many appellations. Upon reaching the marketplace, he prices the cat 
at a hundred units of their currency. However, the market-goers inform him 
that the cat is only worth half a drachma. In reaction to this, the Bedouin, in a 
mix of surprise and disappointment, discards the cat, remarking on the 
paradox of how a creature with so many names could hold such little monetary 
value (Naor, 1929a, pp. 87-88). 


The cultural significance of the cat in Arab societies, particularly in 
Egypt, traces its roots back to ancient times, evolving through the centuries 
and persisting even into the present day. Known for its prominence in the 
religious symbolism of ancient Egypt, the cat was revered as a sacred creature 
and often associated with the goddess Sekhmet, who was the wife of Ptah, the 
principal deity of Memphis. This esteemed status is also reflected in the artistic 
representations of cats across various mediums, from statues to murals, where 
Egyptian artists showcased their skill in capturing the essence of this esteemed 
animal. Additionally, the remains of countless mummified cats discovered in 
catacombs across Egypt bear testament to their sacredness. Not only were cats 
kept and venerated in temples, but they were also considered cherished 
members of households, warranting a period of mourning upon their passing. 
Even today, echoes of these ancient customs can be seen in practices such as 
the communal feeding of neighborhood cats in Cairo, a task dutifully financed 


by local administrative bodies (Lenormant, 1874, pp. 1/357-358). 


The enduring influence of ancient mythology and folklore significantly 
shaped Ancient Arabian perceptions of cats, marking a distinct departure from 
the largely self-determined path that Arab culture has traditionally followed in 
constructing their understanding of animals. Historical evidence suggests that 
Arabs acknowledged the existence of supernatural beings, known as Jinn, 
which were periodically envisioned as adopting animal forms. Interestingly, 


cats were recurrently selected as the preferred embodiment of these entities, a 
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tendency that is substantiated by numerous legends and folktales. The advent 
and spread of Islamic theology introduced further dimensions to these 
perceptions, characterizing the cat as a potential embodiment of diabolical 
forces. This concept is evident in numerous accounts and hadiths, where the 
devil is described as assuming the form of a cat. However, it is also essential to 
note that in prevalent Islamic traditions, the cat is generally regarded as a 
positive and clean creature. The richness and diversity of these cultural 
perceptions about cats in Arab societies are underscored by such anecdotal 
evidence. While some connotations might seem negative, it is crucial to 
comprehend these beliefs within the broader context of mythological and 
religious interpretations. These interpretations have experienced a temporal 
evolution and persistently contribute to shaping cultural perspectives on 
animals in these societies (Naor, 1929b, pp. 227-228; Canova, 2014, pp. 197- 
198). 


Cats, being pervasive in everyday life, are frequently depicted in 
historical texts concerning animals. Arabic literature is not an exception to this 
trend, with cats regularly appearing in fables, underscoring their ingrained role 
in societal narratives. However, when attempting to define or situate the genre 
of “fable” within Arabic literature through the lens of Western literary 
frameworks and concepts, one encounters significant challenges. This 
complexity arises largely because the classification of genres in Arabic 
literature, as understood by Medieval Arab critics, substantially differs from 
those in Western literary discourse. For instance, certain central genres in 
classical and medieval European literature, such as drama, are not practiced in 
classical Arabic literature. In contrast, some genres surface in Arabic literature, 
such as adab literature or the magama, which do not possess a precise 
equivalent or definition in Western literary traditions (Moral, 2002, p. 185). 
Regardless of how various genres of prose are labeled, this does not greatly alter 
the representation of cats within these works. Indeed, cats, owing to their 
distinct characteristics, have always managed to secure a place for themselves 
in prose literature. The frequent depiction of cats in fairy tales and various 


narratives could also potentially be attributed to their enduring feud with the 
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mouse, a theme that resonates across different cultures and times (see 
Brunner- Traut, 1954, pp. 347-351). 


The discussion of cats in literary narratives should not be reduced 
merely to their interactions or confrontations with various other animals. In 
fact, cats often feature prominently in stories due to their common presence as 
domestic pets. Moreover, cats frequently appear as central figures in traditional 
folk humor, often crafted to elicit laughter from the audience. Such jests, 
although varying in their rendition, are universally recognized and repeated 
across diverse global regions. A perfect illustration of this can be found in the 
following anecdote. This succinct tale captures the experience of a man who 
purchased a certain quantity of meat and entrusted it to his wife for 
preparation. During his absence, his wife consumed the meat. Upon his return 
and subsequent inquiry about the meat, she responded that it was the cat that 
had eaten it. The man then proceeded to weigh the cat, finding that its weight 
perfectly matched that of the purchased meat. Puzzled, he contemplated, “If 
this is the weight of the meat, then where is the cat?” The humor in this 
narrative not only underscores the cat’s prominence in such tales but also 
highlights the universality of such humorous depictions (see Bernal, 2018, pp. 
73-96). 


In Ancient Egypt, cats were revered to an exceptional degree, 
particularly by Egyptian women who considered them as protective spirits. 
According to Herodotus, any harm inflicted upon these creatures, even 
accidentally causing the death of a cat, was met with severe punishment, 
potentially even resulting in the perpetrator’s death. This testifies to the high 
esteem and sacred status accorded to cats within Egyptian society. This 
veneration of cats is echoed in several Arabic folk tales, where cats are 
portrayed as household spirits. These feline entities are depicted as guardians 
who look after solitary maidens and virtuous mothers, yet they are 
characterized by their ruthless punishment of even the slightest offense. These 
narratives, spanning from Ancient Egypt to the Arabic folklore, underscore a 
consistent theme: the role of cats as protectors, spiritual entities, and figures of 


profound cultural and symbolic significance (Jahn, 1971, pp. 189-190). 
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Medieval Arabian scholars, while exploring various facets of the 
nature, produced a substantial body of work on animals, including cats. A 
paramount piece in this context is Jahiz’s (d. 255/869) “Kitab al-Hayawan” (The 
Book of Animals). Jahiz, a renowned polymath from Basra, is better known 
for his contributions to literature and philosophy than to science. Yet, his 
universal curiosity and wide-ranging intellectual pursuits paint him as an 
encyclopedist. His extensive portfolio is rich with works that explore themes 
relevant to physical and natural sciences. However, “Kitab al-Hayawan” is not 
a systematic, technical treatise on zoology. Instead, it is a compendium of 
scientific data interspersed with folklore, poetry, tales, and anecdotes 
pertaining to animals. The primary objective of Jahiz, as reflected in this work, 
was not just to educate but to admonish the reader, showcasing the wonders of 
the animal world to illuminate the providence of God. Jahiz consistently 
emphasizes this ultimate goal throughout his book, subordinating his writing 
method and structure to it. He did not write for specialists but for a general 
audience, thus avoiding a scientific order in his discussion and classification of 
various zoological species. Instead, he aimed to make each chapter engaging 
by starting with stories and poetry (Palacios, 1930, pp. 20-21). The significance 
of this work in the context of cat studies lies in its inclusion of poetic verses, 
narratives, and opinions on cats, presenting a holistic view of these animals 
that integrates both scientific and cultural perspectives (see al-Jahiz, 
1362/1943, pp. 5/264-275). 


Poetry, revered as one of the most esteemed genres within Arabic 
literature, often features the motif of the cat. This motif can be encountered 
across a spectrum of works, extending from classical Arabic poetry to its 
modern counterparts, where cats frequently take center stage. The treatment 
of cats by Arab poets in their compositions exhibits a diverse range of styles. 
Some poets construct the central architecture of their poems around an 
emphasis on cats, while others intersperse references to cats within verses that 
explore different subjects or encompass multiple themes. To glean a deeper 


understanding of how poets engage with the motif of the cat in their poetry, it 
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would be beneficial to scrutinize some exemplary selections from the relevant 


works. 


In the diverse corpus of Arabic literature, the works of Abt al- 
Shamaqmag (d. 200/815 [?]) stand out, particularly for their ability to 
encapsulate universal human experiences through the realm of the ordinary 
(al-Zirikli, 2002, 7/209; Sezgin, 1975, 2/512). One of his most striking poems 
utilizes the nuanced metaphor of a house, its desolation, and the despairing 
creatures within, primarily focusing on a cat—a symbolic figure that adds an 
intriguing layer of complexity to the narrative. This feline presence, typically 
associated with warmth, comfort, and domesticity, is artistically transformed 
in the desolate environment, enduring the harsh realities of poverty and 
hunger. The cat’s struggle to survive in this barren household becomes a central 
motif, serving as a poignant reflection of socio-economic disparities and a 
critique of the human condition amidst adversity. The emphasis on the cat in 
this poem not only enhances the metaphorical depth but also provides a 
unique lens through which to interpret and understand the socio-cultural 
implications of the narrative. This preliminary analysis aims to unpack the 
poems profound symbolism, offering a closer examination of the cat as a 
literary device and its significance within the broader context of Arabic poetry. 


The poem of Abi al-Shamaqmag is as follows: 
kas GN lps Gee a ae Gp GL dg 1" 
ojlastl iS oh patee dS wh é Lal Said; 2 
pjLey\ lo ydin Sitle  Qth Gia 5.4 a 654 3 
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“1. Indeed, I said when my house became barren, bereft of flour’s sack 
and pottery. 


2. Once, it was not so desolate, but a welcoming haven, affluent and 


well-tended. 


3. Now, the mice avoid my house, seeking refuge in more eminent 


abodes. 


4. The flies and crawling insects of my abode yearn for escape, far from 


here. 


5. The cat has remained in the house for a year, not seeing a mouse in 


the corners. 


6. It lowers and raises its head due to the severity of hunger, its life 


filled with discomfort and bitterness. 


7. Seeing the cat's head hung low, its insides aflame with hunger, I 


addressed it: 


8. ‘Show patience, for you are from the best cats that my eyes have ever 


seen in the neighborhood: 


9. “How can I endure?’ it retorted. ‘I cannot abide in a house as empty 


as a donkey's belly: 


10. I said, ‘Go wisely to a neighbor's fruitful house, his travel is great in 


commerce. 


11. Meanwhile, spiders take over my pots and pans, weaving their webs 


in all my vessels, 
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12. And my dog, seized by canine madness, runs astray, lost between 
here and there (Abt al-Shamaqmag, 1415/1995, pp. 53-55).” 


The poignant poem by Abu al-Shamaqmag portrays desolation and 
struggle, going beyond the literal to capture a broader human experience of 
poverty, despair, and survival. Utilizing the metaphor of a desolate house and 
its distressed inhabitants, it evokes the harsh realities of life during challenging 
times. In the opening lines, the poet sets the stage by contrasting the house's 
previous state of prosperity and vitality with its current barren condition. The 
house, bereft of essential items such as the sack of flour and pottery, represents 
a lack of sustenance and mirrors the poet's own state of impoverishment. The 
house, once a bustling hub of life, is now shunned by even the humblest 
creatures like mice and flies. This abandonment signifies the house's dire state, 
which has become inhospitable even for creatures typically associated with 
decay and filth. The depiction of the cat’s plight, trapped in the dismal setting 
for a year without spotting a mouse, underscores the scarcity of food, 
emphasizing the severity of the predicament. The discomfort and bitterness 
that permeate its life add to the overall narrative of desperation. The 


interaction between the poet and the cat forms the crux of the narrative. 


The poet's attempt to console the cat signifies a futile effort to find hope 
in a bleak situation. Conversely, the cat’s retort encapsulates the universal 
struggle for survival in a world often marked by harsh and unforgiving 
realities. The poet's advice to the cat to seek sustenance in a neighbor's house 
sheds light on a bitter irony. The neighboring house is described as “fruitful’; 
highlighting the stark contrast between the poet's destitution and the relative 
affluence of others. This discrepancy accentuates the systemic nature of 
poverty and societal structures that perpetuate it. The concluding lines of the 
poem further intensify the sense of desolation. Spiders taking over the poet's 
pots and pans signify the complete abandonment of the house. The mad 
running of the dog, lost between here and there, suggests a state of aimless 
desperation, mirroring the poet's own feelings of disorientation and despair in 
the face of relentless hardship. This poem by Abt al-Shamaqmag is not just a 


depiction of an abandoned house and its distressed inhabitants. It is a profound 
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commentary on the human condition during adversity. Through vivid imagery 
and metaphorical language, it conveys the experience of poverty, despair, and 
the struggle for survival, making it a poignant critique of social inequity and a 


compelling call for empathy and action. 


Abi Bakr Muhammad al-Sanawbari (d. 334/945-46), a distinguished 
poet renowned for his vibrant descriptions of the natural world, presents a 
compelling illustration of the feline creature within his oeuvre of poetry. In a 
composition revolving around the theme of mice, the poet expresses that his 
concerns about these rodents are assuaged by a cat, rendered in his verses as 
ash-hued with elongated white whiskers and a mottled coat. This cat, in its 
essence and demeanor, is compared to a lion of the wilderness, to such an 
extent that an onlooker would unequivocally acknowledge its leonine traits. 
When the cat's fur is bristled, it is juxtaposed with the prickly appearance of a 
porcupine. Furthermore, its cunning nature is equated to a wolf’s deceptive 
abilities. The poet also analogizes the cat’s stealthy motion to the slithering of 
a snake, illustrating the cat's versatility. In the ensuing verses, al-Sanawbari 
portrays the cats nimbleness in combat and hunting. Its claws, typically 
concealed, are unsheathed when it stands on the brink of victory in a conflict. 
The poet proceeds to extol the cat’s hunting expertise, underlining its capacity 
to capture and consume its prey in a fleeting moment, even if the prey is a bird 
perched in the high clouds. This dynamic portrayal of a cat, involving 
comparisons with a variety of other animals, emphasizes the poet's profound 
admiration for the cat's adaptability, agility, and strength. Through al- 
Sanawbaris verses, the cat emerges not merely as a symbol of domesticity but 
also as an efficacious hunter and a formidable warrior. This underpins the 
multifaceted nature of the cat’s existence and its consequential role within the 
poet's cultural environment (Shakar, 1405/1985, p. 175; al-Sanawbari, 1998, pp. 
386-387). 


Interpreting the Influence of Cats in Arabic Poetic Imagery 


Arabic literature, renowned for its rich and evocative narratives, offers 


a plethora of insights into diverse facets of life. One such fascinating aspect is 
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the portrayal of animals, particularly cats, which have found a unique place in 
the literature’s tapestry. A prime example of this can be observed in the work 
of Ahmad Shawai. This analysis delves into one of his intriguing poems that 
unfolds on a solitary Ramadan night, interrupted by an unexpected encounter 
with a cat and her kittens. Shawaqi, through his artful use of imagery and 
metaphor, weaves a narrative that transcends the immediate situation, inviting 
readers to explore deeper themes of curiosity, empathy, and coexistence. This 
poem serves as an illustrative example of how cats are not merely incidental 
characters in Arabic literature but often symbolize broader themes and invite 
nuanced interpretations. Through the lens of this poem, we journey into a 
nocturnal world where commonplace encounters with feline creatures 
blossom into profound experiences, illuminating universal truths about life, 


creativity, and the interconnectedness of all beings. 
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“1. I did not forget one night of Ramadan that had passed 
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2. It stretched like polar nights and grew darker 


3. When I withdrew from my pre-dawn meal [suhoor] and entered my 


chamber 


4. I looked into a poetry anthology or a biography 
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5. Nothing but the sound of a cat’s mewling caught my attention 
6. I rose and listened behind the curtains and under the beds 

7. Until I identified her, the one that dared to approach me 

8. Since she appeared to me and our gazes met 


9. The ashes of her glance returned like the glow of an ember (Shawgqi, 
2020, pp. 812-813)” 


In the given fragment of the poem, the poet employs vivid imagery 
and metaphors to convey a unique experience during the holy month of 
Ramadan. The narrative is set in a private, intimate space, presumably during 
the late hours of the night, which is a significant time during Ramadan when 
Muslims partake in Suhoor, the pre-dawn meal before the day of fasting 
commences. The first two lines create a rich sensory setting, using the 
metaphor of polar nights, which are known for their prolonged darkness, to 
depict the length and depth of the night. This could serve as a symbol for the 
solitude and introspective state of the poet. In the third and fourth lines, the 
poet withdraws from his meal and finds solace in his chamber with a book - 
possibly a collection of poems or a biography. This suggests the poet's 
inclination towards intellectual or literary pursuits as a source of comfort and 


distraction from the stillness of the night. 


In the fifth line, the silence and solitude are disrupted by the soft 
mewling of a cat, which intrigues the poet and pulls him out of his 
engrossment with the book. It's worth noting that the sound of the cat isn't 
depicted as a disturbance, but rather as a curiosity that demands the poet's 
attention. The sixth and seventh lines depict the poet’s interaction with the cat. 
The poet's actions of rising and listening embody his proactive engagement and 
intent to uncover the origin of the sound. This demonstrates not just a mere 
reaction to the disruption, but a conscious decision to interact with the new 
element introduced into his space. The effort to identify the cat “that dared to 


approach” him conveys the cat's boldness and his own fascination. 
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Finally, the eighth and ninth lines depict a moment of connection 
between the poet and the cat. The meeting of their gazes could represent 
mutual recognition or understanding. The “ashes of her glance” returning like 
the glow of an ember creates a powerful visual image. The actions of the cat 
could symbolize an unexpected catalyst sparking a change within the poet— 
perhaps a stirring of emotions, the resurfacing of a forgotten memory, or the 
ignition of a creative inspiration. The gaze of the cat, likened to the glow of an 
ember, emphasizes the intensity and potential significance of this moment. 
This could be viewed as a metaphor for the sudden, impactful moments that 
unexpectedly enter our lives and leave a lasting impression, thereby changing 
our perceptions or inspiring new directions in our thoughts and actions. This 
poem fragment explores themes of solitude, curiosity, and unexpected 
connection, all set against the unique spiritual and introspective backdrop of a 
Ramadan night. The poet effectively uses imagery, metaphor, and narrative to 
draw the reader into his nocturnal world and experience the profound impact 


of a seemingly mundane encounter. 
The poem proceeds as follows: 
Spee 2 his Sky 805; 10" 
Sete Bally lyse ely i 
o's lack gy LallS (S15 55 12 
Sle lp edits 13 
speilstib at Lassen iys 14 
Sky pe eg Mell eS 15 
Bg se Ge BL S116 


” 
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"Spaeling to te aida duly 20 
“10. She echoed her hiss like a snake in the wilderness 
11. She wore, for me, behind the curtain, the skin of a tiger 
12. She attacked but like a deserter from the battlefield, she fled 
13. She bristled her whiskers as if they were a compass needle 
14. She raised a paw and swung her tail like a whip 
15. Then she ascended from the mewl, she meowed and roared 
16. I didn’t punish her, neither for anger nor for evil 


17. I was fully aware of her fragility, yet I did not lose sight of my own 
strength 


18. I saw nothing but a mother nurturing her offspring 
19. I saw what moves the heart of a poet in a scene 


20. I saw the seriousness of mothers in building a family (Shawqi, 2020, 
pp. 812-813)” 


In this continuation of the poem, the poet deepens the exploration of 
the cat's actions and the ensuing reflections it prompts within him. The 
language shifts from the previously calm and contemplative tone to a more 
active and intense one, mirroring the cat's behavior and revealing deeper layers 
of metaphorical significance. The tenth line starts with a depiction of the cat 
hissing like a snake in the wilderness. This simile introduces a sense of danger 
and wildness, positioning the cat as a creature with a survival instinct, yet it 
also highlights her isolation, similar to a snake in the wilderness. The image is 
striking, introducing an element of the uncanny into the poet’ previously 
serene space. The eleventh line builds on this impression, with the cat 
metaphorically “wearing the skin of a tiger” behind the curtain. This could 
symbolize the cat’s instinctual courage and aggression, despite her small size 


and domestic environment. The image also suggests an underlying strength 
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and fierceness that the poet recognizes and respects. Lines twelve to fifteen 
further illustrate the cat's defensive actions, including fleeing like a battlefield 
deserter, bristling her whiskers like a compass needle, raising a paw, swinging 
her tail like a whip, and ultimately escalating her vocalizations from a mewl to 
a roar. These lines illustrate the cat’s attempts to defend herself and her 
territory, despite her vulnerability. The metaphors used underscore her ferocity 
and determination, painting a vivid picture of a small creature displaying 
immense courage in the face of perceived danger. However, the sixteenth and 
seventeenth lines reveal the poet's compassionate response to the cat’s display 
of defense. He refrains from punishing her, acknowledging both her fragility 
and his own superior strength. This demonstrates the poet's empathy and 
understanding of the cat’s instinctual behavior, reflecting his humane and 


considerate approach. 


In the eighteenth line, the poet reveals a fundamental shift in his 
perspective: he no longer sees just a defensive animal, but a mother nurturing 
her offspring. This insight humanizes the cat and sheds light on her actions, 
turning her from a potentially threatening presence into a relatable figure of 
maternal care. Lines nineteen and twenty further elaborate on the poet's 
emotional response to the scene. He acknowledges the profound impact of this 
encounter, which resonates with his poetic sensibilities and stimulates his 
empathetic imagination. He recognizes the gravity and commitment inherent 
in the role of mothers in building and maintaining a family, drawing a parallel 
between human and animal worlds. Overall, this fragment of the poem 
presents a nuanced portrayal of an unexpected encounter, using vivid imagery 
and metaphors to explore themes of survival, courage, empathy, and 
motherhood. The poet masterfully conveys the transformative power of 
empathy and understanding, turning a potentially threatening situation into a 


moment of profound connection and inspiration. 
The poem proceeds as follows: 
of, Lets Gb) 4s 5 a" 
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1. I didn’t stop until her trembling settled and she was comfortable 
. | provided her with a drink and brought her a morsel 


. I then provided shelter on both sides of her resting spot with my 


. lincreased her warmth, so I brought her closer to my brazier 

. Had I found a trap, I would have brought her a mouse 

. She lay down under the shadows of safety and relaxed 

. She recited her prayers and didn’t realize what she read 

. As the young ones frolicked, she nourished them with her milk 
. Like sparkling stars, they orbited the navel 


. They mingled and scrambled like the blind around a table 
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31. You would think them frogs sent in a jar 
32. And I said, ‘No harm shall come to your child, my little neighbor... 
33. ...Give birth to five if you wish, or even ten... 


34. ...You and your children, until they grow up in my sanctuary. 
(Shawgi, 2020, pp. 812-813)” 


In this final fragment of the poem, the poet depicts a transition from 
a state of tension and confrontation to one of nurturing and safety, further 
deepening the metaphorical layers of the narrative. In the twenty-first and 
twenty-second lines, the poet actively works to soothe the cat's fears and ensure 
her comfort. He doesn't stop until her trembling subsides, indicative of his 
patience and empathy. By providing her with food and drink, he is offering 
care and sustenance, reinforcing the theme of nurturance that emerged in the 
previous fragment. The twenty-third and twenty-fourth lines detail the poet's 
further efforts to create a comfortable and warm space for the cat. He uses his 
coat to provide shelter and moves her closer to his brazier for warmth. These 
actions depict the poet as a guardian figure, generously sharing his resources 
to ensure the cat’s well-being. The twenty-fifth line introduces a touch of 
humor and hyperbole, with the poet stating that had he found a trap, he would 
have brought her a mouse. This not only underscores his willingness to meet 
the cat's needs but also emphasizes the extent of his empathy. Lines twenty-six 
to thirty-one provide a vivid depiction of the cat's kittens. They play and 
scramble around, oblivious and innocent, likened to stars orbiting the navel, 
blind people around a table, and frogs in a jar. These similes convey their tiny, 
uncoordinated movements and the secure, contained space within which they 


exist, creating a sense of bustling life and youthful energy. 


In the final three lines, the poet reassures the cat, promising safety and 
sanctuary for her and her offspring. He invites her to give birth to as many 
kittens as she wishes, assuring her that they will be safe and cared for within 
his sanctuary until they grow up. This not only cements his role as a protector 
but also demonstrates his willingness to take on a long-term commitment to 


the cat and her family. These lines offer a beautiful portrayal of compassion, 
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empathy, and nurturing in the face of initial fear and uncertainty. The poet's 
actions serve as a metaphor for the transformative power of understanding and 
kindness, turning a potentially tense encounter into a harmonious 
cohabitation. The narrative also underscores the shared experiences of all 
beings, drawing parallels between human and animal worlds, and highlighting 


the universal themes of survival, motherhood, and protection. 


Examining the poem from a more comprehensive, interpretive 
perspective, we can see that the poet’s empathetic actions towards the cat could 
be symbolic of a writer's interaction with his own creative thoughts and ideas. 
These ideas, much like the cat, might appear abruptly and disrupt the writer's 
solitude. They might initially create tension or discomfort, akin to the initial 
apprehension between the poet and the cat. However, when these ideas are 
embraced, nurtured, and protected instead of being shunned or dismissed, 
they have the potential to evolve into a source of creative satisfaction and 
productivity. This nurturing relationship between the writer and his ideas can 
lead to a fulfilling coexistence, much like the harmonious relationship that 
develops between the poet and the cat. Therefore, the poem delves deeply into 
themes of empathy, creativity, and coexistence, using the unexpected 
encounter with the cat as a potent metaphor to portray the writer’s relationship 


with his creative process. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the cat has an undeniable prominence in Arabic 
literature, serving as a multifaceted symbol with a wealth of cultural 
significance. This study has elucidated the various literary portrayals and 
symbolic interpretations of the cat within the rich tapestry of Arabic literary 
tradition. Whether appearing as the principal subject of the narrative or subtly 
woven into the thematic fabric, cats have been consistently utilized to express 
a broad spectrum of concepts, emotions, and social commentaries. The cat, as 
demonstrated in the works of prominent Arabic poets such as Abt Bakr 


Muhammad al-Sanawbari, emerges as a complex character with a range of 
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attributes. From the dynamic predator embodying agility, cunning, and 
survivalist instincts, to the serene domestic companion representing comfort, 
tranquility, and an antidote to solitude, the cat’s literary depictions are as 
diverse as they are profound. The cat’s domestic and predatory dualities reflect 
the multifaceted realities of life, emphasizing the delicate balance between 


comfort and conflict, domesticity and wildness, solitude and companionship. 


The study further highlighted the cat's role as a symbol of spiritual and 
moral concepts. Its cleanliness and self-grooming habits, which are in 
harmony with Islamic principles, have made it a symbol of purity and 
respectability. The cat’s independence and self-reliance have further 
symbolized dignity and self-respect, virtues deeply valued in Arabic culture. In 
essence, the cat in Arabic literature is far more than a simple animal character. 
It is a multifaceted symbol, a narrative tool, a cultural critique, and a mirror 
reflecting the realities, aspirations, and complexities of Arabic society. The 
study underscores the necessity for a nuanced understanding of such animal 
symbols in literature, as they provide invaluable insights into the cultural, 
social, and moral landscapes of the societies they represent. This exploration 
of the cat in Arabic literature, therefore, not only enriches our understanding 
of the literary tradition but also opens up new avenues for further research. 
Future studies could delve deeper into the symbolic use of other animals in 
Arabic literature, or explore the cat motif across different genres and periods, 
thereby contributing to a more comprehensive understanding of Arabic 


literary heritage and its intricate relationship with the socio-cultural milieu. 
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